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F OR GEORGE BUSH, the war was 
surprisingly easy. In 43 days, he 
accomplished all he had hoped, save the i 
formal dispatch of Saddam Hussein, who may 
be too dumb to know he is beaten. He swept 
the American public and the coalition along with 
him in one of history’s shortest ground wars, 
excised the Vietnam syndrome from the 
country’s psyche, restored the 
military-industrial complex and won respect 
bordering on hero worship and plaudits that 
could echo until 1992. 

Now comes the hard part. He must win the 
peace in the Middle East. Everyone agrees that • 
no American president has been better 
positioned to do it. There is, to begin with, his 
phenomenal popularity, which means that the 
Israeli lobby will be less heeded than usual and 
that the players in the region know they are 
dealing with a strong leader. When Richard 
Nixon went to Egypt, Watergate was lapping at 
his feet. Jimmy Carter could not follow up the 
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Camp David victory because he was too 
weak domestically. 

Some people will argue that it is a time 
for magnanimity; but if you think about it, 
it may be a time for toughness. The 
problems in the Middle East have lingered 
and festered because everyone involved 
would rather talk about something else. 
Tethering the principals to the table, 
especially on the Palestinian question, 
requires George Bush to show to his 
Middle Eastern allies the same 
implacability he decanted on his 
arch-enemy Saddam. 

W hile our troops were rolling across 
the desert, hampered only by Iraqis 
who wanted to be prisoners, Rep. 
David Obey (D-Mich.) held hearings on 
the future of the Middle East. He found a 
surprising consensus. 

First, all agreed that there should be 
arms control in the area. No more 
mammoth consignments of fancy new 
weapons of the type that made Saddam a 
threat, at least on paper, and no more sly 
shipments of the makings of chemical and 
nuclear weapons. Arms limitation, if not 
arms denial, should be worked out with 
members of the coalition and other arms 
merchants. 

Second, on Palestine, Obey says, 
George Bush should go to the interested 
parties and say, in whatever diplomatic 
languauge this blunt talk can be couched, 
“You owe us. We pulled your chestnuts 
out of the fire.” 

The Israelis are beholden because we 
have rid them of the greatest menace to 
their security. 

The Saudis are grateful because we 
rescued them from being swallowed whole 
by Saddam the blowhard boa constrictor. 

The Syrians, given their record on 
terrorism, should consider themselves 
lucky we allowed them to join our alliance. 

The Kuwaitis were brought back from 
the grave; their debt is plainest. 

“I personally think Israel could define 
the agenda if they move dramatically and 
quickly,” says Obey. 


The idea of Yitzhak Shamir, Israel’s 
hard-line prime minister who can think of 
a million reasons why he should not talk to 
Palestinians, moving "dramatically and 
quickly" sounds a bit far-fetched, but s 
knowledgeable people think he could be 
nudged into it by a war-bom Israeli public 
opinion. 

At a daylong meeting of Peace Now, an 
organization of American Jews that works 
with an Israeli counterpart, Galia Golan, a 
professor of political science at Hebrew 
University, said that Israel’s pores are 
now opened. 

“Wars do that,” she said. “They wake 
people up.” 

Israel is ready, says the professor. 

“Even people who were hit by Scuds and 
whose homes were in ruins said, ‘We have 
got to find a way to end this.’ ” 1 

Golan said the gulf war had shattered 
many myths, beginning with the false 
premise that territory acquired in 
wars — the Golan Heights, the West 
Bank — can bring Israel security. 

‘They have found out that modern 11 
warfare renders land irrelevant. Macho 
Israeli males did not have a role. They had 
nothing to do and they got scared. It was 
very sobering. Israelis recognized and 
openly admitted fear and vulnerability and 
their need for outside help.” 

There was suprising unanimity about 
acceding to the U.S. request to forswear 
retaliation for the Scud attacks, the 
professor reports. Even when dread and 
panic were at their height, the Israelis 
rejected the notion of expelling the 
Palestinians. 

Pressure on Shamir should be on two 
sides, like the two blades of a scissors. 
Peace Now, says Golan, can generate 
internal Israeli pressure, and the U.S. can 
apply external pressure — preferably in the 
form of a concrete proposal — one that 
would not allow Shamir to slip off and talk 
to the Syrians or to “local” Palestinians, 
moves designed to spare him from sitting 
down with the Palestinians whose hopes 
have to be met if this short, sharp war is 
to be followed by a long, deep peace. 





